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A-IO  Thunderbolt  air-to-ground  fighter  aircraft 
prowl  the  skies  above  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  N.C. 
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ON  THE  COVER 


A Marine  recruit  crawls  under  barbed  wire  in  order 
to  negotiate  one  of  the  obstacles  encountered 
during  the  Crucible.  (Photo  by  CpI.  Chad  Swaim) 
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IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

Each  month  on  this  page  we  spotlight  servicemembers  to 
show  our  readers  the  diverse  opportunities  the  military  ser- 
vices offer. 


Airman  1st  Class  Danielle  Mack 
U.S.  Air  Force 

Mack,  a personnel  specialist  stationed  at  Shriever  Air  Force 
Base,  Colo.,  is  originally  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Randolph  High  School.  She  maintains  personnel 
records  for  members  of  her  squadron  and  enjoys  interact- 
ing with  her  customers.  This  is  her  first  duty  assignment  in 
the  Air  Force. 


Senior  Airman  Elizabeth  C.  Alicea 
U.S.  Air  Force 

Alicea,  a medical  technician  at  the  Joint  Task  Force  Civil 
Support  Command  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  is  originally  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  is  a graduate  of  Bishop  Ford 
Central  High  School  in  New  York.  She  maintains  medical 
records  for  people  at  her  command  so  they  can  be 
deployed  at  a moment's  notice.  During  her  time  in  the  mili- 
tary, Alicea  has  visited  Maryland,  Texas,  Utah,  Missouri, 
Washington,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Sgt.  David  Jackson 
U.S.  Army 

Jackson,  a signal  support  systems  specialist  stationed  at 
the  Joint  Task  Force  Civil  Support  Command  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  is  originally  from  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Buena  High  School.  He  is  responsible  for 
installing,  troubleshooting  and  maintaining  the  computer 
systems  at  his  command.  Jackson  enjoys  the  fast  pace  of 
his  job,  as  well  as  staying  current  on  the  latest  technology 
in  his  field.  He  has  traveled  around  the  country  and  to 
Bosnia. 


Senior  Airman  Jason  L.  Cummings 
U.S.  Air  Force 

Cummings,  a military  policeman  assigned  to  the  50th 
Security  Forces  Squadron  at  Shriever  Air  Force  Base,  is 
originally  from  Bossier  City,  La.,  and  is  a graduate  of  Airline 
High  School.  His  responsibilities  include  providing  base 
security  and  monitoring  on-base  traffic.  He  said  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  his  job  is  getting  to  travel  the  world.  So  far, 
Cummings  has  visited  Germany,  Greece,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Italy. 
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College  At  Sea 

After  a long  day  of  work  fixing 
airframes  on  F-18C  Hornets 
aboard  the  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Marine  CpI.  Scott 
Gordon  has  just  enough  energy 
left  to  wash  the  grease  off  his 
arms  and  take  his  seat  in  a class 
now  discussing  Alexander 
Hamilton,  an  American  states- 
man in  the  18th  century. 

Gordon  and  125  other  sailors 
and  Marines  are  taking  college 
classes  aboard  their  ship,  even 
though  they  are  on  a deployment 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 

“The  class  has  been  an  eye- 
opener.  I hardly  have  time  for  a 
bowl  of  cereal,  but  I know  it  will 
put  me  ahead,  whether  I stay  [in 
the  Navy]  or  leave  to  go  to  col- 
lege,” said  Gordon,  25,  of 
Madison,  Wis. 

Classes  are  also  offered  in 
math,  English,  criminal  justice, 
psychology,  psychiatry  and 
speech. 

Professor  Jeff  Gardner,  one  of 
four  Navy-contracted  civilian 
instructors  aboard  the  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  been 
jumping  from  one  ship  to  another 
for  four  years.  Teaching  sailors 
and  Marines  is  his  way  of  giving 
something  back. 

“When  I was  their  age,  I 
joined  the  Navy  and  I took  my 
first  college  class  aboard  the 
ship,”  he  said.  “I  took  every  class 
that  I could  and  it  was  wonderful, 
and  then  I went  to  college  and 
got  back  and  said,  Td  be  happy 
to  do  the  same  for  them.” 

Futuristic  Ship 

A joint  crew  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  recently  began  testing  the 
capabilities  of  a new  high-speed 
cargo  ship  that  resembles  a 
huge  catamaran. 


The  Joint  Venture  High  Speed 
Vessel  recently  returned  from  an 
18-day  voyage  from  Tasmania. 

“I’ve  never  been  on  a vessel 
[before]  that  could  do  35-40 
knots,”  said  Staff  Sgt. 

Stephen  Muto,  a 
crewmember.  “It  should 
be  a great  boat  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.” 

The  Army’s  current 
vessel  sails  about  12 
knots,  said  Muto. 

The  crew  sailed  back 
from  Tasmania  at  an 
average  of  28  knots, 
according  to  Muto.  “It  probably 
would  have  taken  a month  with 
the  LSV,”  Muto  said,  referring  to 
the  Army’s  current  Logistics 
Support  Vessel.  “It  only  averages 
about  12  knots.” 

Chief  Warrant  Officer 
William  Davis,  vessel  master, 
said  he  was  most  impressed  by 
the  HSV’s  speed  and  maneuver- 
ing capabilities. 

“The  speed  of  the  HSV  is 
phenomenal  compared  to  the 
speed  of  the  LSV,”  Davis  said. 

“Computers  run  most  of  the 
systems  on  the  boat,”  Muto  said. 


“It’s  a state-of-the-art  vessel,” 
said  Spc.  Stephan  Prevot,  a ves- 
sel crewmember.  “It  was  very 
exciting  to  sail,  and  the  crew  was 
outstanding.” 


Interactive  Site 

Air  Force  Reserve  Command 
recruiters  recently  launched  a 
redesigned  state-of-the-art  Web 
site,  adding  many  new  interactive 
features  to  create  a more  per- 
sonal experience  for  visitors. 

The  revamped  Web  site, 
www.afreserve.com,  is  geared 
toward  17-34  year-olds. 

“The  original  Web  site  had 
been  on  line  for  almost  three 
years  without  a major  redesign,” 
said  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Eric 
Snipes,  chief  of  the  advertising 


branch  for  the  AFRC  Recruiting 
Service.  “We  wanted  to  incorpo- 
rate the  newest  innovations  in 
Web  site  architecture  and  pro- 
vide a state-of-the-art  experience 
for  our  users.  We  added  many 
new  interactive  features  that 
cater  to  the  Web-savvy  young 
adult.” 

Some  of  the  new  features 
include  information  about  numer- 
ous Air  Force  missions  and  jobs, 
benefits,  eligibility  requirements 
for  joining  the  reserve  and  the 
“basics”  of  basic  military  training. 
Other  features  are  a news  and 
events  section,  links  to  aircraft 
data  and  a revised  base  locator 
page  with  interactive  introduc- 
tions to  reserve  flying  wings 
nationwide. 

The  redesign  has  expanded 
the  Web  site’s  level  of  service  by 
providing  a larger  amount  of 
information  in  an  easy-to-access 
format.  Snipes  said. 

SGLI  Improves  Benefits 

Since  Nov.  1,  family  members 
of  all  service  members  insured 
under  the  Servicemembers 
Group  Life  Insurance  program 
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are  automatically  insured  under 
SGLI. 

A service  member  must  be 
covered  under  the  current  SGLI 
program  for  coverage  to  be 
extended  to  family  members. 
Family  members  of  uninsured 
service  members  will  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

If  a service  member  elects 
spousal  coverage,  spouses  are 
automatically  covered  for 
$100,000.  This  is  the  maximum 
amount  a service  member  can 
elect  for  coverage.  The  service 
member  may  elect  less  than  the 
maximum  amount  in  increments 
of  $10,000,  and  must  do  so  in 
writing  by  completing  the  Service 
Group  Life  Verification  Form 
8286. 

Service  members  married  to 
another  service  member  are  also 
eligible  for  spousal  coverage.  If 
each  member  desired  to  elect 
the  maximum  amount  for  both 
SGLI  and  spousal  coverage,  the 
member  would  be  insured  for 
$350,000. 

The  premium  costs  for  spous- 
es who  are  also  service  mem- 
bers will  be  based  on  the 
spouse’s  age. 

Children  of  service  members 
insured  under  SGLI  are  automat- 
ically covered  for  $10,000  at  no 
cost  to  the  service  member. 

Marine  Exercise 

The  Marines  and  sailors  of 
the  22nd  Marine  Expeditionary 
Unit  were  well-prepared  for  their 
current  deployment  this  spring 
with  the  undertaking  of  their 
Amphibious  Ready  Group 
Exercise. 

The  ARGEX  is  part  of  the 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit’s  stan- 
dard pre-deployment  training 
cycle.  The  exercise  is  designed 
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to  integrate  the  MEU  into  its 
assigned  amphibious  ready 
group  and  ensure  the  unit  is 
capable  of  successfully  complet- 
ing the  myriad  of  missions  it  will 
be  assigned  while  acting  as  the 
landing  force  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
Sixth  Fleet. 

Such  missions  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  embassy  rein- 
forcement and  evacuation, 
humanitarian  assistance,  the  tac- 
tical recovery  of  aircraft  and  per- 
sonnel, mass  casualty  situations, 
and  non-combatant  evacuation 
operations. 

Each  of  the  MEU’s  major  ele- 
ments were  brought  together  for 
the  exercise,  including  a battalion 
landing  team  and  a helicopter 
squadron.  The  units  work  closely 
together  to  ensure  they  are  mis- 
sion-capable should  the  need 
arise. 

The  22nd  MEU  is  embarked 
aboard  the  three  Navy  ships  on 
which  it  deployed  on  February 
27;  the  USS  Wasp,  Trenton  and 
Oak  Hill. 

Army  E-Card 

Many  soldiers  will  soon  be 
given  a credit-card-size  E-Card 
to  help  them  with  research  pro- 
jects. The  E-Card  fits  into  a 
computer’s  CD-Rom  drive.  Once 
inserted,  links  to  military  Web 
sites  and  other  distance-learning 
resources  automatically  appear. 

The  soldier  simply  clicks  on  a 
link  to  make  a connection.  “The 
cards  will  be  given  to  soldiers 
attending  courses  on  levels 
above  basic  training  and  AIT 
(advanced  individual  training).’ 
said  Col.  Christopher  Olson, 
director  of  Training  Development 
and  Analysis  Activity  for  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command’s  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Training. 


Olson  oversees  the  building  of 
The  Army  Distance  Learning 
Program,  for  which  the  E-Card 
was  developed. 

When  the  distance  learning 
system  is  completed  in  2003,  he 
said  there  will  be  700  classrooms 
equipped  to  receive  or  originate 
interactive  video  and  computer- 
based  training  throughout  the 
network. 

Training  for  Afghanistan 

The  concern  about  whether 
U.S.  troops  are  trained  to  fight 
during  Afghanistan’s  harsh  winter 
was  put  to  rest  when  officials 
from  the  Army’s  Mountain 
Warfare  School  briefed  media  at 
the  Pentagon  recently. 

The  Mountain  Warfare  School 
in  Jericho,  Vt.,  trains  soldiers  in 
cold-weather  operations,  specifi- 
cally mountain  mobility,  said  Lt. 
Col.  Lambert,  the  school  com- 
mander. 

Many  of  the  students  are 
Special  Forces  or  Rangers, 
Lambert  said.  The  school  is  not 
restricted  to  combat  arms,  but 
most  of  the  students  are  from 
combat  arms  units,  he  added. 

Mountaineer  training  is  a gru- 
eling two  weeks  with  15-hour 
days,  Lambert  said.  Trainers 


teach  soldiers  how  to  use 
adverse  terrain  and  weather  con- 
ditions to  their  advantage,  and 
trainers  specialize  in  how  to 
operate  in  mountainous  terrain, 
under  all  climatic  conditions,  he 
said. 

The  school  also  teaches  pre- 
ventive measures,  which  are  crit- 
ical because  Afghanistan  gets 
large  amounts  of  snow,  and  has 
a significant  amount  of  varying 
terrain,  said  Lambert. 

“We  train  soldiers  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
prevent  cold-weather  injuries, 
while  maintaining  the  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  mission,”  said 
Army  spokesman  Col.  Tom 
Begines. 

“Historically  many  casualties 
are  not  from  enemy  fire,  but  from 
the  cold  weather.” 

The  two-week  course  is  held 
in  the  summer  and  winter. 

During  the  summer  course, 
students  learn  cliff  evacuation, 
mountain  river  crossing  and  bal- 
ance climbing. 

The  winter  course  includes 
instruction  of  the  effects  of  cold 
weather  on  weapons,  avalanche 
hazards  and  rescue,  and  glacial 
movement  operations. 
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Marines  assigned  to  the  26th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  start  their  morning  with 
group  exercises  on  the  fiight  deck  aboard  the  amphibious  assault  ship  USS 
Bataan,  (Photo”'by  Petty  Officer  2^^  Class  Christopher  M.  Staten) 
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story  by  Cpl.  Chad  Swaim.  USMC 


Imagine  waking  up  for  a trip  hours  before 
dawn.  No  car,  boat,  train  or  plane  will  be 
used.  The  journey  will  be  on  foot 
carrying  enough  food  for  two  and  a half 
meals,  but  it  has  to  last  for  54  hours. 

This  is  the  Crucible,  and  since  1997,  all 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  recruits  have  faced  its 
trials  and  tribulations  before  earning  the  title, 
U.S.  Marine.  It’s  more  than  two  days  of 
marching,  problem  solving  and  combat  simu- 
lations. The  recruits  undergo  many  changes 
during  boot  camp — some  become  more 
responsible  while  the  pride  in  others  may 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds — ^but  the  Crucible 
is  where  the  difference  really  shows. 

“The  Crucible  is  the  defining  moment  for 
all  recruits,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Gary  S.  Taylor,  a 
Delta  Company  drill  instructor  in  the  First 
Recruit  Training  Battalion,  Parris  Island,  S.C. 
“They  take  everything  they’ve  learned  in  boot 
camp  and  work  as  a team  to  negotiate  every 
obstacle.” 


The  Crucible  takes  place  in  week  1 1 of  the 
recruits’  12-week  training  cycle.  Its  events  are 
a mystery  to  the  recruits  until  they  actually 
get  to  the  site.  Even  then,  they  only  find  out 
what  an  event  entails  right  before  they  have 
to  perform  it. 

“I  feel  like  it’s  a culmination  of  everything 
I’ve  been  training  for  the  last  few  weeks,” 
said  Sang  U.  Kim,  a Delta  Company  recruit. 
“Knowing  that  in  a few  hours  I will  become  a 
Marine  is  like  a dream  come  true.” 

The  marching  starts  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  at  3 a.m.  The  recruits  are  lined  up  in 
the  parade  field  across  from  their  barracks, 
waiting  for  the  test  to  begin.  Like  a giant 
caterpillar,  the  recruits  leave  on  a fast-paced 
six-mile  march  to  an  old  airfield  that  has  been 
converted  to  a training  area.  The  crumbling 
concrete  of  the  runways,  along  with  the  over- 
grown forest  that  surrounds  it,  give  the 
recruits  a sense  of  foreboding. 

When  the  recruits  reach  their  bivouac 


(camping)  area  they  set  up  their  shelters,  and 
start  on  their  first  of  four,  four-hour  events 
they  will  have  to  complete  before  the  sun 
retreats  below  the  horizon  again.  7 

Most  of  the  events  the  recruits  will  face 
are  problem-solving  situations  that  must  be 
overcome  as  a team.  In  one  example,  the 
recruits  face  a river  crossing  at  a destroyed 
bridge.  They  have  to  make  due  with  a few 
boards  and  a rope  to  get  themselves  and  their 
supplies  across  the  obstacle  quickly. 

Even  after  the  sim  has  gone  down  the 
night  holds  no  rest.  Next  is  a night  march 
held  in  the  forest  around  the  airfield.  It  is 
completely  dark,  with  not  even  the  light  from 
the  moon  and  stars  penetrating  the  thick 
canopy  of  the  trees. 

The  recruits  finish  at  midnight.  After 
getting  cleaned  up,  they  get  a wink  of  sleep. 

Before  they  know  it,  it’s  4 a.m.  and  time  to 
start  over  again. 

“I’m  worn  out,  but  tomorrow  I will  be  a 
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(Left)  Recruits  work  as  a team  to  conquer  one  of  many  obstacles.  (Photo  by  Cpi.  Chad  Swaim)  (Right)  Recruits  low-crawi  through  the  day  infiltration  course.  (U.S. 
Marine  Corps  photo) 


Marine,”  said  Jason  E.  Greene,  also  with 
Delta  Company.  “It’s  hard,  but  it  is  as  fiin  as 
you  make  it.” 

The  second  day  is  filled  with  the  same 
type  of  problem  solving 
situations  as  the  first.  The 
evening  is  filled  with 
gunfire  and  explosions  as 
the  recruits  take  on  the 
night  infiltration  course 
where  they  have  to  get 
their  teams  through  a simu- 
lated combat  zone. 

During  this  scenario, 
explosions  and  the  sounds 
of  war  surround  them  as 
they  climb  over  walls, 
crawl  across  the  ground 
with  their  faces  in  the  dirt 
and  move  through  tunnels 
and  under  barbed  wire. 

Once  again  the 
recniits  lay  their  weary 
heads  down  by  midnight 
for  what  seems  like  no 
sleep  at  all. 

“The  lack  of  sleep 
really  tests  their  ability  to 
work  as  a teamj’  Taylor 
said.  “They  also  have  to 
spread  out  their  food  so  it 
will  last  through  the  exer- 
cise.” 

On  the  last  day  of  the 


Crucible,  the  recruits  wake  and  gather  their 
gear  for  a nine-mile  road  march  back  to  the 
Iwo  Jima  memorial  on  Parris  Island.  For  the 
young  men  and  women  enduring  Marine  boot 


camp,  the  Crucible  marks  the  end  of  recruit 
training  and  the  beginning  of  their  lives  as 
Marines. 

“Our  drill  instructors  helped  prepare  us 


(Above)  Two  recruits  move  their  “fallen"  comrade  to  safety  during  a simulated  combat  situation.  (Opposite  page)  A recruit  comes  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  Warrior  stations.  Each  station  commemorates  a Medal  of  Honor  recipient.  (U.S.  Marine  Corps  photos) 
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With  sounds  of  gunfire  overhead  and  drill  instructors  scrutinizing  each  move,  a recruit  struggles  through  yet  another  obstacle  course,  desperately  attempting  to  shimmy, 
unscathed,  beneath  low-lying  barbed  wire.  (Photo  by  CpI.  Chad  Swaim) 


with  a lot  of  physical  training  and  by 
instilling  discipline  in  us,”  Kim  said.  “They 
teach  us  as  a platoon,  and  I think  that’s  good 
because,  if  we  learn  as  a team,  we  will  work 
like  a team.” 

The  drill  instructors  have  spent  the  last  10 
weeks  transforming  a gaggle  of  civilians  into 
a tight-working  unit  of  Marines. 

“When  they  first  arrive  here,  many  are 
lackadaisical  and  have  bad  attitudes,  and  as 
they  go  through  training,  there  are  some 
changes,”  Taylor  said.  “But,  the  Crucible  is 
where  you  really  see  a difference  because 
they  know  they  are  going  to  accomplish 
something.” 

The  drill  instructors  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  see  a difference;  the  recruits  notice  the 
change  themselves. 

“I  have  more  self-esteem.  1 hold  myself  a 
little  higher  than  1 did  before.  I have  a lot 
more  pride,”  Kim  said.  “It’s  like  a once-in-a- 
lifetime  chance  to  earn  the  title  United  States 
Marine.” 

Once  the  recruits  arrive  at  the  memorial, 
they  drop  their  gear  and  gather  around  the 
monument  for  a short  ceremony.  It  concludes 
when  the  recruits’  drill  instructors  present 
them  with  an  Eagle,  Globe  and  Anchor  (the 
insignia  of  the  Marine  Corps)  and  addresses 
them  as  a Marine  for  the  first  time. 


While  the  new  Marines 
reflect  back  upon  the  chal- 
lenge and  their  achievements, 
the  parents  and  family 
members  attending  the  cere- 
mony gaze  upon  a different 
person  than  the  one  who  left 
so  many  weeks  ago. 

“I’m  proud  of  him,”  said 
Rhonda  Lillard,  a sister  of 
one  of  the  new  Marines.  “I’m 
glad  he  stuck  with  it...  he 
likes  to  be  challenged  and 
this  was  a challenge  for 
him.” 

After  the  ceremony,  the 
pride  of  their  accomplish- 
ment is  visible  on  the  faces 
of  the  new  Marines  as  many 
think  about  just  how  far  they 
have  come. 

“Before  I came  into  the 
Marine  Corps,  I was  working 
in  a grocery  store  and  there  is 
no  way  1 could  go  back  to 
that  after  accomplishing  this,” 
said  Pvt.  Lee  H.  Campbell,  a 
Charlie  Company  Marine.  “This  brings  me  to 
a higher  level.  Nothing  I used  to  do  can 
compare  to  this.” 


Recruits  solve  one  of  the  problems  during  the  Crucible.  Team  members 
have  to  get  themselves  and  their  gear  up  a three-story  "house"  and  res- 
cue a person  at  the  top.  (Photo  by  Lance  CpI.  Michael  J.  Supples) 
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(Right  and  Below)  After  months  of  hardship, 
recruits  become  Marines  in  an  emotional  cere- 
mony held  at  the  Iwo  Jima  monument  at  Parris 
Island,  S.C.  Emotion  clouds  the  faces  of  some 
as  they  receive  the  Eagle,  Globe  and  Anchor 
and  a firm  handshake  from  their  drill  instructor, 
while  “God  Bless  the  USA'  by  Lee  Greenwood 
plays  in  the  background.  (Photo  by  CpI.  Chad 
Swaim,  right,  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  below) 
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(Above)  A recruit  becomes 
part  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
legacy  as  he  receives  the 
Eagle,  Globe  and  Anchor 
from  his  drill  instructor.  (Photo 
by  CpI.  Chad  Swaim) 
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Ray  Vision 


Story  by  Petty  Officer  2^d  class  Candy  Brantley,  USN  and  photos  by  Seaman  Rusty  Black,  USN 


treating  diseases,  emergency  medical  care, 
phannacy  procedures  and  medical  administra- 
tion. 

“While  I was  at  corps  school,  I became 
interested  in  training  to  become  an  X-ray 
technician,”  said  Hunter. 

“My  interest  in  technology  was  a big 
factor.  I found  out  that  I would  be  learning 
about  computer  networking,  Windows  and  all 
about  the  Internet.  Technicians  use  these  tools 
to  help  them  process  X-rays.” 

While  waiting  for  the  class  to  begin. 
Hunter  received  on-the-job  training  at  the 
Navy  Medical  Center  in  San  Diego. 

“I  worked  in  the  lab  and  donor  center,” 
recalled  Hunter.  “I  assisted  in  getting  dona- 
tions during  the  center’s  blood  drives.  I had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  a lot  of  different 
people  and  to  gain  more  training  on  medical 
practices.” 

Hunter  was  also  assigned  to  Field  Medical 
Service  School  in  Twenty-Nine  Palms,  Calif, 
where  he  received  training  with  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  on  weapons  and  medical  assis- 
tance. 

After  these  learning  experiences, 

Hunter  went  on  to  attend  Naval  School  of 
Health  Sciences  back  in  San  Diego,  where 
he  finally  received  training  to  become  an 
X-ray  technician. 

“During  the  four-month  class,  I was 
instructed  on  subjects  such  as  the  history 
and  physics  behind  X-rays,  patient  relations 
and  how  to  position  a patient’s  body  during 
the  procedure,”  said  Hunter.  “I  also  learned 
how  to  develop  and  process  X-ray  film.” 

After  he  graduated  from  the  course, 
Hunter  was  stationed  at  the  Naval  Medical 
Center  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  one  of  the 
largest  Naval  medical  facilities  in  the 
world,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Radiology  Department. 

On  a typical  day.  Hunter  helps  doctors 
diagnose  medical  conditions  such  as  kidney 
stones  and  internal  obstructions  using  an 
abdominal  X-ray.  For  conditions  such  as 
pneumonia  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 


A computer  screen  displays  information  that  will  help  Hunter  assess  the  results  of  a patienfs  X-ray. 


Hunter  uses  a hand  held  scanner  to  enter  information 
into  the  computer  system. 


Blood,  guts  and  skeletons  are  often 
associated  wirii  horror  films.  While 
horror  directors’  work  to  make  such 
special  effects  seem  real,  the  human  body  and 
its  inner  workings  are  the  real  life  of  Navy  X- 
ray  technicians.  They  not  only  pledge 
themselves  to  defending  their  country,  they 
also  take  an  oath  to  care  for  the  military’s 
sick  and  injured  and  their  families  during 
times  of  peace  and  war. 

Petty  Officer  3^^^  Class  Andrew  J.  Hunter, 
a Memphis,  Tenn.,  native,  and  a 1998  grad- 
uate of  Whitehaven  High  School,  made  the 
decision  to  join  the  Navy’s  Hospital  Corps 
ranks  soon  after  he  graduated. 

“I  wanted  to  make  something  out  of  my 
life,”  recalled  the  21 -year-old.  “The  Navy 
offered  me  the  opportunity  to  help  people  by 
providing  me  with  the  experience  and  training 
toward  becoming  a Hospital  Corpsman.  I also 
knew  that  the  job  of  a corpsman  is  very 
diverse.” 

After  graduating  from  Navy  basic  training, 
Hunter  attended  the  Hospital  Corps  School  in 
San  Diego,  where  he  was  instructed  on 
subjects  such  as  patient  care,  diagnosing  and 
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lungs,  he  takes  chest  X-rays.  “Part  of  my  job 
also  consists  of  preparing  patients  before  and 
after  the  X-ray  procedures,”  said  Hunter. 

“Soon  after  I reported  to  radiology,  I was 
trained  on  how  to  use  the  Digital  Imaging 
Network-Picture  Archiving  and 
Communications  System,”  said  Hunter.  “I 

"I  leave  work  with 
the  satisfaction 
that  I play  an 
important  role  in 
a patient's  visit." 

learned  the  basics  of  digital  imaging  and  the 
structure  of  the  computer  system.  It  was  a 
great  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
computer  technology.” 

Technicians  use  the  system  to  shoot, 
display  and  store  the  digital  X-rays.  The 
system  then  sends  the  pictures  to  the  depart- 
ment’s computer  database  where  they  can  be 
reviewed  quickly.  This  digital  process  helps 
doctors  diagnose  any  problem  they  can’t 
readily  see  by  looking  at  the  patient. 

Petty  Officer  2^*^  Class  April  McKee,  a 
Chicago  native  and  Hunter’s  supervisor,  has 


been  an  X-ray  technician  for  nine  years.  It 
wasn’t  until  she  arrived  at  Naval  Medical 
Center  Portsmouth  that  she  was  trained  on  the 
high-tech  equipment. 

“The  center  is  way  ahead  of  all  other 
Naval  medical  facilities  when  it  comes  to  X- 
ray  technology,”  said  McKee.  “More  centers 
are  catching  up  to  us,  but  for  now,  I’m 
working  for  the  cream  of  the  crop.” 

McKee  said  receiving  free  training  for  a 
highly  technical  medical  career  is  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  her  job.  She  has  received  the 
same  training  and  certification  as  civilian  X- 
ray  technicians  whose  salaries  can  reach 
$43,000. 

While  McKee  finds  the  training  and 
opportunities  to  be  the  best  part  of  her  job. 
Hunter  has  his  own  priorities. 

“Along  with  my  job  as  an  X-ray  techni- 
cian in  the  Navy  comes  a steady  paycheck, 
the  ability  to  attend  college  and  the  indepen- 
dence I now  have,”  said  Hunter.  “The  most 
rewarding  aspect,  however,  is  earning  the 
privilege  to  take  care  of  the  patients  who 
come  to  me  for  X-rays.  I leave  work  with  the 
satisfaction  that  I play  an  important  role  in  a 
patient’s  visit.” 


www.navyjobs.com 
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Hunter  performs  an  abdominal  X-ray  on  a patient  at 
the  Naval  Medical  Center  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Firing  3,900  Rounds  Per  Minute,  ‘Warthog’  Fighter  Pilots 
Rage  Through  the  Ranges. 

Story  and  photos  by  Master  Sgt . Scott  Clough,  USAF 


It’s  a long  journey  to  fly  an  A- 10  armor- 
busting  aircraft,  but  most  Air  Force 
fighter  pilots  who  fly  it  will  tell  you  it’s 
one  worth  taking.  Not  counting  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  commissioned  as  an  officer,  a 
prerequisite  for  all  Air  Force  pilots,  it  takes 
almost  three  years  to  become  fully  qualified 
not  just  to  fly,  but  to  fight  against  targets  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

Two  pilots  with  the  74^^  Fighter  Squadron 
under  the  23*^^  Fighter  Group  “Flying  Tigers” 
at  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  N.C.,  where  the  A- 10 
Thunderbolt  air-to-ground  fighter  aircraft 
carry  the  famous  shark  teeth  and  eyes  on  the 
nose,  explained  what  it  takes  to  get  through 
all  the  training.  Although  these  two  pilots 
now  fly  together  in  the  same  squadron,  they 
took  very  different  paths  getting  their 
commissions  as  officers.  Their  paths  started 


to  converge,  however,  going  through  flight 
training. 

Capt.  Ryan  E.  Haden,  a native  of  Henrico, 
N.C.,  and  a graduate  of  Socastee  High  School 
in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  applied  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  He  got  turned  down,  but 
didn’t  give  up.  He  went  to  an  Army  military 
preparatory  school,  and  one  year  later  got 
accepted  into  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

“1  played  a lot  of  sports  in  high  school, 
and  I was  figuring  out  what  to  do.  I wanted 
something  that  would  challenge  me  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  so  I thought  maybe  I’d 
like  to  fly.  The  military  is  a great  way  to 
serve  the  country,”  he  said. 

While  he  was  in  the  academy,  he  went 
through  a flight-screening  program,  flying 
gliders  and  light  aircraft,  where  he  was 
selected  to  become  an  Air  Force  pilot. 


The  other  pilot,  1 Lt.  Oliver  Rick,  a 
native  of  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  and  a graduate  of 
Bolivar  Central  High  School,  came  from  a 
different  background.  He  earned  his  bach- 
elor’s degree  in  engineering  from  Tennessee 

“We’re  designed  to  go  out, 
kill  armor  and  support 
the  guys  on  the  ground. 
The  plane’s  built  for  that 
and  pretty  much  that 
only.” 

Technological  University  in  1995.  He  went  on 
to  graduate  school  and  started  taking  private 
pilot  lessons,  where  he  made  his  decision  to 
join  the  Air  Force. 

“About  halfway  through  grad 
school,  I decided  that  engineering  really 
wasn’t  doing  it  for  me,”  Rick  said.  “I 
went  to  the  Air  Force  recruiters  and 
talked  to  them.  I got  the  lowdown  on 
the  Air  Force,  and  they  put  me  in  touch 
with  the  officer  recruiters.  I told  them  I 
was  interested  in  flying.  The  rest  is  just 
a long  trail  of  paperwork,  doing  the 
AFOQT  (Air  Force  Officer 
Qualification  Test),  physicals,  inter- 
views and  stuff  like  that.” 

He  said  about  a year  and  a half  later, 
he  went  to  the  Air  Force’s  Officer 
Training  School,  a 12-week  course  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  where 
he  graduated  in  March  1998. 

From  there,  both  pilots  took  pretty 
much  the  same  path  to  flying  A- 1 Os, 
which  includes  a year  of  undergraduate 
pilot  training  in  T-37s  and  T-38s  in 
Ohio  and  Texas,  followed  by  the  Air 
Force  Survival  School  required  for  all 
aircrews  at  Fairchild  Air  Force  Base, 
Wash.  They  then  go  to  a two-month 


1®'  Lt.  Oliver  I.  Rick  with  the  74*^  Fighter  Squadron  takes  a quick  look  at  a heat-seeking  Sidewinder  missile  attached 
under  the  wing  of  an  A-10  as  he  performs  his  routine  pre-flight  check.  Pictured  behind  Rick  is  a laser-guided  Maverick 
missile. 
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course  called  “Introduction  to  Fighter 
Fundamentals”  in  Ohio,  and  then  a 10-month 
course  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
Ariz.,  to  learn  how  to  fly  the  A- 10. 

Altogether,  it  takes  almost  three  years  to 
become  a fully  qualified  A- 10  fighter  pilot. 

About  halfway  through  UPT,  students  are 
rank-ordered  and  only  the  top  20  percent  or 
so  are  selected  for  fighters,  depending  on  Air 
Force  needs.  That’s  the  point  where 
fighter  pilots  begin  their  own  training 
regimen  in  T-38s. 

“I  finished  that  up  and  then 
we  picked  our  fighters, 

Haden  said.  “The  A- 10 
was  my  first  choice.” 

A future  fighter 
pilot  might  not  aspire  to  fly  something  unoffi- 
cially called  a “Warthog.”  It’s  odd-looking, 
almost  ugly  in  appearance,  but  lethality  and 
durability  inspired  the  name  amongst  the 
fighter  pilots. 

It’s  not  fast  and  glamorous  like  the  sleek 
F-15  and  F-16  aircraft  with 
their  advanced  radars  and 
other  sensors.  Not  designed 
to  fight  other  aircraft,  the  A- 
10  flies  low  and  slow  in 
combat  and  destroys  things 
on  the  ground. 

Even  though  these  pilots 
don’t  engage  in  air-to-air 
combat  in  wartime,  they 
practice  it  in  peacetime. 

“We  don’t  fly  quite  as  fast 
and  quite  as  high,  but  we 
still  rage  around  at  low  alti- 
tude,” said  Haden.  “We  can 
go  fly  air-to-air  fighting 
each  other,  come  back,  draw 
stuff  on  the  boards,  talk 
about  where  I notionally 
killed  you  here  or  I notion- 
ally  killed  you  there,  but  we 
spend  most  of  our  practice 
time  on  the  ranges,  dropping 
bombs  and  shooting  30  mm 
rounds. 

“Every  day  we  go  out  to 
a range,  it’s  instantaneous 
feedback.  You  know  you  did 
good  or  you  did  bad.  You’re 
the  only  one  in  the  cockpit. 

It’s  not  a two  seater.  When 
you  go  out,  you  drop  a 
bomb,  and  you  roll  over  to 


look.  There’s  no  one  to  blame  or  pat  on  the 
back  except  yourself,”  Haden  said. 

A 30  mm  Gatling  gun  sticking  out 
of  its  nose  capable  of  firing 
3,900  rounds  a minute  of 
armor-piercing  projectiles 
can  be  an  enemy  tank 
driver’s  or 


infantryman’s 
worst  nightmare. 

If  that’s  not  enough,  it 
carries  almost  every  type  of 
bomb  available  in  the  Air  Force 
inventory  as  well  as  laser-guided  Maverick 
and  heat-seeking  Sidewinder  missiles. 

The  aircraft  is  even  more  troublesome  for 
enemies  on  the  ground,  because  it  can  survive 
direct  hits  from  high  explosive  or  armor- 
piercing projectiles  up  to  23  mm.  It  is  one  of 


the  most  durable 
aircraft  in  the  Air 
Force  under  direct 
ground  fire  at  low 
altitude  and  speed. 
It’s  the  closest  thing 
in  the  Air  Force  to  a 
flying  tank. 

We’re  designed  to  go  out, 
kill  armor  and  support  the  guys 
on  the  ground.  The  plane’s  built  for  that  and 
pretty  much  that  only.  We  have  limited  capa- 
bility. A lot  of  the  other  jets  that  fly  with 
noses  full  of  radar  are  designed  to  go  out  and 
shoot  down  other  planes.  They  are  different 
jobs  as  far  as  the  actual  flying,”  Rick  said. 

Haden  also  added,  “Another  thing  that  is 
becoming  a big  part  of  our  mission  is  combat 
search  and  rescue.  When  some  of  these  other 
guys  or  even  we  get  shot  down,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  getting  your  people 
back.  So  we  do  the  armed  escort  for  that.” 

Another  fact  of  life  for  A- 10  pilots,  like  all 
Air  Force  aircrews,  is  frequent  temporary 
duty  (TDY)  assignments  to  other  bases  or 
deployments  overseas.  They  said  one-  or  two- 
week  TDY s come  up  about  every  three  to 
four  weeks,  and  90-day  deployments  about 
once  a year  to  15  months,  depending  on 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world.  When  asked 
about  it,  both  of  them  kind  of  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed,  and  Haden  responded. 

“ft  definitely  takes  its  toll,  but  for  the  most 
part,  the  exercises  we  go  to  are  pretty  good. 
We  go  out  and  play  with  the  Army.  We  actu- 
ally go  out  and  fly  around,  like  the  recent 
deployment  down  to  Air  Warrior  II,  a training 
exercise,  down  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base, 
La.,  where  they  have  helicopters  flying 
around  and  they  have  all  the  tanks  and  stuff 
like  that.” 

Despite  the  amount  of  time  it  took  them  to 
become  A- 10  pilots  and  some  of  the  hard- 
ships that  go  with  the  job,  both  pilots  agreed 
the  sacrifice  to  fly  this  aircraft  is  well  worth 
the  time. 

And  they  fly  a lot,  because  they  are  one  of 
the  first  choices  for  ground  troops  up  against 
armor  on  the  battlefield-a  mission  aptly 
suited  for  the  Thunderbolt. 


A 30  mm  Gatling  gun,  which  can  fire  3,900  rounds  per  minute,  juts  out  of 
the  nose  of  an  A-10  as  Rick  continues  his  pre-flight  check.  The  eyes  and 
sharks  teeth  painted  on  the  74*^  Fighter  Squadron’s  A-1  Os  distinguish 
them  as  members  of  the  23'"'^  Fighter  Group  "Flying  Tigers.” 
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Below,  water  crashes  upon  itself  as  it 
makes  a desperate  attempt  to  escape 
the  giant,  steel  bow  slicing  through. 
Ocean  spray  mists  over  pale,  teak  decks  like  a 
cool,  satin  sheet.  A steady  breeze  of  fresh  sea 
air  fdls  and  expands  the  enormous  sails 
above. 

For  some,  this  is  the  center  of  infinity, 
with  nothing  but  endless  nature,  able  seamen, 
and  295  feet  of  tall  ship. 

Dubbed  “America’s  Tall  Ship,"  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Barque  Eagle  is  a three-masted, 
square-rigger  ship  that  serves  to  train  Coast 
Guard  Academy  cadets  in  leadership  and 
teamwork.  It  gives  these  beginners  a taste,  as 
well  as  a respect  and  knowledge,  for  the 
nature  in  which  they  will  do  their  job. 

Training  these  future  officers  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  ship  and  her  permanent  crew. 
Twelve  officers  and  38  enlisted  men  and 
women  handle  lines,  scrub  decks,  and  climb 


up  to  147  feet  of  rigging  to  teach  cadets  basic 
seamanship  and  sailing. 

So,  what  do  you  think  when  you’re  stand- 
ing on  a one-inch  piece  of  line  15  stories 
high? 

“Stay  clipped  in,”  said  Coast  Guard 
Seaman  Jeremy  Snyder,  a crewmember  sta- 
tioned aboard  the  Eagle. 

Snyder  was  a bit  nervous  the  first  time  he 
climbed  all  the  way  up  to  the  royal  yardarm, 
a 2-foot  wide,  38-foot  long,  hollow  steel  tube 
used  to  hoist  sails. 

After  awhile,  however,  he  began  to  feel 
more  confident,  he  said. 

“When  I first  went  up  to  the  royal,  it  was 
about  halfway  through  the  cruise.  I was  a bit 
nervous  at  first,  but  I knew  that  I’d  been 
climbing  for  the  past  month,  and  I was  very 
confident  in  the  clip  belt  as  well  as  my  ability 
to  go  aloft.” 

“When  I got  up,  it  was  all  about  furling 


(tying  up)  the  sail.  Once  I got  done  with  that  I 
could  look  at  the  sunset,  and  everything  else 
just  came  as  a bonus,”  said  Snyder. 

Furling,  tack-jiggers,  baggie-wrinkle,  sex- 
tons... 

“When  I first  came  on  board,  I didn’t 
know  I was  going  to  be  doing  all  this  stuff 
All  I knew  was  that  I was  coming  on  a 
square-rigger  that  was  the  Coast  Guard’s 
pride  and  joy.  I knew  nothing  about  sailing.  I 
didn’t  even  know  they  went  aloft  for  the 
sails,”  he  said. 

Heading  into  this  unknown  world,  Snyder 
was  a bit  apprehensive,  he  said.  However, 
with  a little  hard  work  and  careful  listening, 
he  began  to  understand  the  purpose  of  each  of 
the  225  lines,  and  therefore  launched  upon 
himself  the  knowledge  of  sailing. 

“Pretty  much  anything  they  asked  me  to 
do  I did  with  a smile,  and  if  I didn’t  know 
how  to  do  it,  I learned  how  to  do  it,”  said 
Snyder. 

The  insight  that  Snyder  began  to  acquire 
and  build  up  came  in  handy  during  the  sum- 
mer 2001  cruise.  The  Eagle  was  sailing 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  bound  for  Ireland, 
when  bad  weather  began  to  pound  the  ship 
and  her  crew. 

The  heavy  rain  and  strong  winds  pushed 
the  Eagle  further  on  her  side,  threatening  the 
ship,  said  Snyder.  To  compensate  for  the 
weather,  the  sails  had  to  be  doused,  or  taken 
in,  and  then  furled. 

“We  started  heeling  over  too  far  and  we 
were  losing  stability,  so  we  decided  to  douse 
the  royal  and  topgallant.” 

“Since  the  seaman  and  boatswain  mates 
aboard  are  the  professionals  about  going  aloft 


Petty  Officer  Brian  ‘Bama’  Hannum,  a crewmember  on  board  the  Eagle,  forces  a ladder,  used  to  transport  peo- 
ple to  the  ship  while  under  way,  away  from  the  side. 
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U.S.  Coast  Guard  Barque  Eagle  is  underway  on  the  open  sea.  There  are  more  than  22,000  square  feet  of  sail 
on  board  this  vessel. 


- we  had  to  go  aloft.  About  five  of  us  went  up 
onto  the  fore  (forward  mast),  and  as  we  got 
up  there  the  rain  was  just  coming  down  and 
the  wind  was  so  bad  it  was  pushing  the  sail 
up  over  the  yardarm  and  hitting  us  in  the 
face.  We  just  started  grabbing  the  sail,  and 
punching  it,  and  just  going  to  town  on  it,” 
said  Snyder. 

In  the  following  moments,  Snyder  felt  an 
immense  pride  and  sense  of  achievement  for 
what  he  and  the  other  crewmembers  had 
done,  he  said. 

“The  best  thing  about  it  was  knowing  that 
not  everybody  can  do  that;  it  takes  a special 
group  of  people,”  said  Snyder. 

Sharing  in  his  feelings  of  accomplishment 
is  fellow  crewmember  Coast  Guard  Petty 
Officer  Third  Class  Brian  “Bama”  Hannum,  a 
boatswain’s  mate  aboard. 

Hannum,  who  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard 
for  the  opportunities  in  search  and  rescue,  got 
a lot  more  than  he  expected  when  he  became 
part  of  Eagle’s  crew,  he  said. 

Joining  the  Coast  Guard  at  the  age  of  2 1, 
Hannum  was  older  than  many  of  the  other 
seamen,  as  well  as  some  of  his  superiors. 

That  was  tough,  he  said. 

“In  the  job  that  I had  before,  I was  in 
charge  of  a fair  number  of  people.  Then  I got 
into  the  Coast  Guard  and  it  was  hard  to  give 
up  that  prestige,”  said  Hannum. 

However,  his  feelings  changed  after 
Hannum  left  Coast  Guard  Marine  Safety 
Office,  Houston,  and  arrived  aboard  Eagle. 

“When  I got  here,  that  really  put  me  in  my 
place  - seeing  that  I was  really  kind  of  a 
teacher  for  the  cadets.  You  get  to  share  your 
knowledge  with  so  many  other  people,”  said 
Hannum. 


There  are  other  opportunities 
available  to  the  crew.  Each  sum- 
mer, Eagle  sails  a four-month 
cruise  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
water  to  visit  distant  places. 

“The  feeling  of  being  able  to  get 
underway  and  see  all  the  different 
places  in  the  world,  that  really 
turned  me  on  to  the  Coast  Guard,” 
said  Snyder. 

Traveling,  meeting  people,  hav- 
ing stability  in  life,  making  unfor- 
gettable friends,  these  goals  can 
also  be  achieved. 

What  Snyder  wanted  out  of  the 
military  was  simple  - security,  a 
place  to  live,  food  in  his  belly, 
friends  to  hang  out  with,  and 
enough  money  to  live  a nice, 
healthy  life,  said  Snyder.  He  found 
it  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

“You’ve  got  friends  aboard  that 
you  can  always  count  on.  You  meet 
great  people  no  matter  where  you 
go.  You  always  make  good  money, 
even  as  a seaman,  and  you’re  never 
without  a place  to  stay,”  said 
Snyder. 

Hannum  also  considers  the  Coast  Guard 
commendable. 

“What  other  service  is  going  to  pay  you  to 
sail  a tall  ship  across  the  Atlantic  or  down 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  up  to  the  West 
Coast,  down  to  the  Caribbean.  I’ve  seen  so 
many  places  and  met  so  many  different  peo- 
ple - it’s  unbelievable.  And  now  I get  to  go  to 
Oregon  and  learn  something  about  47-foot 
motor  lifeboats  and  maybe  save  somebody’s 
life,”  said  Hannum. 


Forty  feet  above  the  decks  of  Eagle,  Petty  Officer  Brian  ‘Bama’ 
Hannum  and  Seaman  Jeremy  Snyder,  both  permanent  crew  on 
board  the  ship,  repair  a section  of  baggie-wrinkle,  frayed  manila 
line  used  to  protect  the  sails  from  chafing  against  lines  and  rigging. 


In  September,  Hannum  completed  his  tour 
on  the  Eagle  and  set  out  aeross  America  to 
Coast  Guard  Station  Tillamook  Bay,  Ore.,  to 
gain  exposure  to  other  faces  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  such  as  search  and  rescue,  law 
enforeement  and  small  boat  handling.  Yet,  he 
said,  the  thrill  of  sailing  will  stay  with  him 
forever. 

“Maybe  on  down  the  road  when  I become 
a BMl  or  a BMC,  maybe  I can  come  back  to 
Eagle  and  take  up  where  I left  off,”  said 
Hannum. 

If  that  happens,  the  next  generation  of 
Eagle  crew  will  be  there  with  him,  helping 
him  haul  up  the  sails,  tighten  the  lines  and 
steer  America’s  Tall  Ship  into  open  waters 
once  more. 

“There’s  really  nothing  like  Eagle  when 
you’ve  got  full  sails  set  and  she’s  on  a good 
list  and  you’re  walking  sideways  on  the 
decks.  Setting  sails,  trimming  sails,  and  she’s 
moving  14,  15  knots... 

“You’ve  got  295  feet  of  ship  cutting 
through  the  ocean  and  the  only  thing  that’s 
pushing  you  along  is  the  wind.  That  right 
there  is  a feat  that  everybody  should  experi- 
ence,” said  Hannum. 


www.gocoastguard.com 
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Want  40,^00-pound  b^ldozer  out  of  a C-141 

Starlifter  from  ] ,20^feet  above  the  ground?  No  problem. 
All  you  need  is  a rigger  a?ff  eigtr^l  00-foot-diameter  cargo 
^^achutes.  ; . „ 

jfe^ers  pack  the  parachutes  that  paratroopers  junjp  wit^Mtfmg 
everyth^^from  food  and  ammunition  tp  Hui 
airdrop.  A lonEfcesponsibility 
have  to  do  it  ri gh^acfran^j^^^nm e. 

:^‘We  c^^^^^TOmke  mistakes^”  said 
‘‘A^^fe^^can  be  life-jfceatening.”  i 'i 


to  jump  from  aircraft  ancLyg^^K  “Airb^e”  qualified.  This  require- 
ment is  advanUgei^^^M  appealing  to  Kcruits  because  it  gives  therr^ 
gu^^^^^^arachute  training.  Asked  ^y  she  chose  to  be  a riga^F*^ 
Im^Leslie  A.  Meziere,  19,  said  “Airrome...  I didn’t  want^l^  job.’ 
The  graduate  of  Central  Davidson  HKh  School  in  Le^^ron,  N.C., 
then  added,  “I  wanted  excitement  md Airborne^^guaranteed.” 
Rigger  students  will  attend  a tt^e-weerf^^  Airborne  Orientation 
Course  at  Fort  Benning  before  b^^^^fraining.  Heavy  on  physical 
fitness,  the  orientation  course_^^^^s  students  for  the  physical 
demands  associated  witb^^ne  qi^Mia^^T^lso  provides  th^ff 
with  some  basic  Im^Moge  of  airborne  and  riggertrammfi®^!^^^ 
After  eamffig^^ir  Airborne  Qualification,  or  “Jump  thl 

student|.bi^^  the  rigger  course  at  Fort  Lee,  which  con^^w  thre^ 
nh^^Tarachute  Pack,  Airdrop  and  Aerial  Equipme^iKepair.  Eaclm 
^ase  is  three  to  three  and  a half  weeks  long.  I 


^e^fe^roRowitzers  for 
the  job  because  they 


riggers  must  know  how 
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I to  pack  troop  paM- 
ichutes.  Studentapill 
[the  seven  steps  wuire 
I a large  buildinwfillec 
md  packing.  M 
|e  motivated,”  Mid  Sgl 
|h  the  Aerial  I® ivery 
^ which  stud®ts  are 
Bve  increasei 


lonitor- 


leam  aboiM  the  proce- 
lording  tofct.  1st  J 
jute  Pack  »anch.  S 
bur  to  p^  a troop# 
lure  it  i^roperly® 
■the  stu®nt  coi^^etes 
pen  in®ct  th^ep 
ParlM  saidwn  . 


I’ve  had  j^am  how  to  be 


lower. 


parachdteijunips/while  al»rt 
^^e.  The  p^ra(?hute  .Wdm  by.  the  s® 
Peir  final  exartj.  I r ■ ' 

Frried  afiout  jumpiiffi  with  '^  i^arachute 
;en  taughtwell,a]ai^i|i^Tahl3i  i»%efs^^^^ 

; good,’’ she-saidr^E 
irmen  I.,^  Mc!Re^plls^  ^6,  said  it  war  - 
feme  abO'Ut.  “I  jiinjp&  bttt  of  an  air-  ~ 
nyc  with  a parabhute  f ’packed  jJ 
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;over  tl 


ewomse  is  t9 
iw  has  a serj 
®pis  found  oi 
■erviceable,  ( 
pt  is  repaired 
M equipment 
b locations  tb 
lecause  of  the 
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Once  K rigger  arrives  at  the^signed  unit,  the  workload  cm^  | 
vary  degKding  on  how  busy  unit  is,  said  Parker.  I 

Be#^se  troop  back  paradrotes  must  be  repacked  on^^'ery  120  I 
days  md  reserve  parachu'^^nce  every  year,  there  i^^ays  work  to  I 
be  dMe.  At  Fort  Bragg^^gers  are  required  to  p^^5  parachutes  a | 
da^aid  Parker.  f 

inhe  workday  m^be  long,  but  there  ar^^efits.  While  assignedlo 
^gger  unit,  yoi^fe  in  “jump”  status.  T|^#means  you’re  required  tcJ 
pmp  at  least  ojK  every  three  moni^Psaid  Parker.  Soldiers  on  juira^ 
katus  draw  ^pxtra  $ 1 50  per 

An  addwbenefit  is  the  ce^^derie.  “A  good  part  of^pl^  is  the 
close  bo^P’  said  McRey^l^,  a graduate  of  Stark^^^igh  School, 
Starvi^^Miss.  “The  fi^^s  small.  You  will  a^^^see  the  same  peo- 
ple -^prever  you 

,.^he  best  pagyieaming  teamw^^said  Meziere.  “I’m  a leader. 


(ABS^^n  instructor^ 
assistl^l^erriman  in 
^iting  uprate  first 
of  the  comi^ 
Using  the  oMjfe 
chut^^y  packed  ^ 
themsel^the  stu- 
dents jum^am  a heli- 
^pter.(Oppoi^age) 
Ml  Carmen  L.^k 
l\l^ynolds  pacl^|p 
of  ™k)arachutes  ^ 
learimin  the  course.  ^ 
(Phot^bv  Maj. 
MichaeP^rham) 


the  Parachute  Pacl®hase,  students  lei 
chuA,  reserve  parachutemnd  light  cargo  p 
spend^uch  of  this  phase  mensively  leami 
to  pacM|e  troop  parachut^ffraining  occurs 
with  48-|»t-long  tables  use»or  inspections] 
“Paracnite  Pack  is  fast  peftd  to  keep  peo 
1st  Class  Ja«s  A.  Parker,  3 Spin  instructor 
Division.  Par^ksaid  instructo*igure  out  e 
^going  to  have  tnlkble.  These  stiwnts  then  re^ 
and  instructio" 

/hile  there  are  ™ny  styles  oiwrachutes 
dure'Mtoretty  much  tm^ame  for  af®f  them. 
Class  .ra|b  M.  Davis,  ^^structor  iffehe  Parai 
For  th^fcaal  exam,  tl^^udent  wiWget  one 
parachute.  ASmgtructor  inlKcts  eachwep  to 
le  before  alldMtag  the  stuljmt  to  comiue. 
a sTiR|jhey  yell  ouHfcgger”.  .Mfeinstru^k  will 
for  ac^feay  before  ta®^  the  sWent  tolffiontin 
average,  staBBtfs  take  al^lfet  35  rnuMtes  t(3®omi 
Each  rigger  l^^ountab®itfor  eaMfe  pardMiuti 
icluded  wit^ifep  para 
an  msp^bljums. 

Students  geW||^st  of  t 
jiuring  the  Par^ 

dennsmSSSaBiteLP^'-^^^i " 

Meziere  said  she’ 


rew  me  parachute  wou. 

Meziere ’s  class: 

SQi^^|HpPi^rmiqly  calf 
Tane  today;  but  gue; 
myself,”  she 

Th^lSMmd  phase/is 
ichute  packing,  aiding  su] 
types  and  limit|dmrs  of  ai; 

Compag|Pto  the  Fa^jK-ate  PaMPPhai 
was  paced  anJjmore  tea|»Dneni 

ft  the  concluaw^f  the  phJ^,  the  Mbdents 
'drop  exercise  JKs  is  whereMTey  get  Jfeur  sec< 
They  padyprparachutes^^  loads  iMbe  droi 
in  the  After  th^frdrop,  th^tudents 

equupibnt. 

le  students  findR  “exciting  M rig  a loai 
rop  it  and  jump  Jihind  it;”  sai  Jp*arker. 

The  final  an^hortest  phasajof  the  rigge: 
Equipment  !^jpair  phase.  A rapitary  parach 
years.  In  thme  12  years,  sti^  and  other  di 
zone  cao^Pamage  the  paraqJute.  To  keep  i 
paracnpe  is  inspected  anjKoimd  damage 
maQjme  using  the  skillgMamed  in  the  aej 
Jpon  graduation,  r»ers  are  assignei 
jrld  in  support  of  A^ome  operations 


*of  Airborne  units,  thffinajority  of  the  AMy’s  approximat] 
gers  are  assigned  dport  Bragg,  N.C.,  *d  Parker.  Howe' 
assignments  avai^le  throughout  the  \wrld. 


Aerial 
;e  life  of  H 
the  drop 
;h  time  a 
a sewing 
lair  phase, 
ighout  the 
density 
1,200  rig- 
r,  there  are  , 


Mission:  Conquer  MEPS 

From  star-studded  generals  to  master  chiefs  and  sergeants  major,  the  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Station  is  the  starting  point  of  most  military  careers. 

story  and  photos  by  Sgt.  Kimberly  Lopez,  USMC 


You’ve  wrestled  with  the  decision  for 
months,  or  maybe  you  decided  on  a 
whim,  but  either  way,  you  have 
made  the  decision  to  become  a member  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  You’re  ready  and  raring 
to  blast  off  into  the  great  unknown,  a.k.a. 
recruit  training. 

Not  so  fast.  You  can’t  just  wake  up  one 
morning  and  say,  “Okay,  I think  I’ll  go  to 
boot  camp  today.’’ 

Come  on,  this  is  the  military  we’re  talking 
about.  There’s  an  official  process  for  every- 
thing the  military  does,  including  becoming 
an  eligible  applicant  for  your  choice  of  ser- 
vice. 

Once  you’ve  sat  down  with  your  recruiter 
and  made  the  decision  to  join  the  military,  he 
or  she  will  set  up  a date  for  you  to  visit  the 
Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  for  your 
region.  That’s  when  you  officially  become  an 
“applicant.”  The  military  entrance  process 
includes  Armed  Forces  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  testing,  medical  examination  and 
background  screening. 

The  recruiter  acts  as  a travel  agent  for  the 
trip,  setting  up  transportation  and  lodging. 

The  trip  usually  lasts  about  two  days,  includ- 
ing travel  time,  depending  on  your  proximity 
to  the  station. 

What  should  you  bring?  Keep  your  lug- 
gage to  a bare  minimum.  One  backpack  or 
small  duffel  bag  will  suffice.  You’ll  need  one 
change  of  clothes  and  an  overnight  hygiene 
kit  (toothbrush,  comb,  deodorant,  etc.).  You’ll 
also  need  to  bring  your  Social  Security  Card, 
birth  certificate  and  driver’s  license.  Keep  in 
mind,  you  will  spend  most  of  your  day  in 
waiting  areas,  so  bring  a magazine  or  two,  but 
personal  stereos  and  handheld  video  games 
are  not  allowed. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  hotel,  you  will  check 
in.  drop  off  any  luggage,  and  take  a shuttle  to 
the  MEPS  where  ASVAB  testing  begins  at  4 
p.m.  If  you  have  already  taken  the  ASVAB. 
you  can  hang  out  at  the  hotel,  eat  dinner  (all 
meals  are  provided  for  you),  and  get  to  know 
some  of  the  other  applicants. 


For  some,  this  will  be  their  first  night 
away  from  home;  others  may  be  returning  to 
MEPS  to  ship  out  for  recruit  training.  For 
Nina  M.  Krebs,  21,  this  is  her  first  night  away 
from  her  husband,  Daniel,  and  1 -year-old  son, 
Alexander.  Krebs  plans  to  join  the  Air  Force 
and  go  into  the  medical  field. 

“I  think  it  would  be  so  cool  to  work  in 
labor  and  delivery.  I think  pregnancy  is  beau- 
tiful and  if  I could  help  along  with  the 
process,  that  would  make  me  really  happy,” 
said  the  Arkansas  Pass,  Texas,  native. 

For  now,  though,  her  concentration  is  on 
getting  through  the  next  day  successfully.  She 
anxiously  tosses  and  turns  all  night,  getting 
only  a few  hours  of  sleep  and  rising  at  3 a.m. 
to  shower  and  eat  breakfast. 

The  normal  wake-up  call  for  all  applicants 
is  4:10  a.m.  It’s  an  early  start  to  a long  day, 
and  as  Krebs  and  the  other  applicants  ride  the 
shuttle  to  the  Richmond,  Va.,  MEPS,  it  is 
hours  from  daylight. 

About  45  applicants  stand  in  a huddle  on 
the  steps  of  the  MEPS,  waiting  for  the  magic 
hour  of  5:30  a.m.  when  the  doors  open  and 
processing  begins.  Some  stand  alone,  bleary- 
eyed  in  the  early  morning,  others  talk  quietly 
in  groups,  already  forming  friendships.  This 
is  the  first  wait  of  the  day,  but  it  certainly 
won’t  be  the  last. 

A Marine  sergeant  opens  the  glass  doors 
and  the  applicants  form  a line,  shuffling 
through  the  metal  detectors  and  security 
inspection. 

In  a strange  sort  of  follow-the  leader- 
fashion.  they  find  elevators  and  head  up 
to  the  seventh  floor,  where  they  meet 
their  MEPS  liaison  and  pick  up  their 
nametags.  Each  applicant  then  checks  in 
with  the  operations  control  desk,  where 
they  place  their  luggage  in  green  cub- 
bies. kindergarten-style,  and  head  to  the 
medical  department. 

It  IS  obvious  the  MEPS  staff  knows 
exactly  what  they  are  doing.  They  tell 
each  applicant  exactly  what  to  do  and 
everything  runs  like  clockwork. 


Once  the  applicants  are  seated  in  a class- 
room setting,  the  MEPS  medical  staff  briefs 
them  on  how  to  fill  out  their  medical  history 
forms.  Questions  are  answered,  the  forms  are 
signed  and  passed  in,  and  the  first  of  many 
medical  tests  is  given. 

Each  applicant  takes  a breathalyzer  test  to 
detect  any  alcohol  in  the  applicant’s  system. 
Krebs  is  the  first  to  take  the  test,  no  problems 
so  far.  She  then  gives  a urine  sample.  The  lab 
technicians  test  the  urine  for  drugs,  sugar  and 
protein  levels,  and  pregnancy.  Applicants  also 
give  a blood  sample  for  an  HIV  test.  Some 
applicants  wince  at  the  idea  of  a needle,  but 
soon  discover  they  had  nothing  to  worry 
about,  just  a small  pinch  and  it’s  over. 

At  this  point  the  applicants  are  sent  to 
various  exam  rooms.  They  go  through  vision 
and  hearing  tests,  height  and  weight  measure- 
ments, blood  pressure  and  pulse  checks,  and 
an  orthopedic  and  neurological  exam  to  check 
their  basic  physical  agility. 

The  ortho/neuro  exam  is  one  of  the  most 
talked  about  exams.  This  is  when  the  appli- 
cants, dressed  in  only  their  undergarments 
(males  and  females  are  separated  into  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  medical  department),  per- 
form the  infamous  “duck-walk”  and  other 
exercises  such  as  squats  and  arm  rotations.  A 
doctor  inspects  each  applicant  for  sound  bone 
structure  and  coordination.  This  is  also  when 
the  doctor  checks  each  applicant’s  feet  for 
dermatological  problems  and  flatfeet. 

“They  have  you  walking  around  on  your 


Krebs  receives  approval  from  the  doctor. 
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Mission  accomplished:  Krebs,  Johns  and  other  applicants  repeat  the  Oath  of  Enlistment  in  the  ceremonial  room. 


knees,”  said  Krebs  with  a 
giggle.  “Don’t  they  know 
that’s  the  boniest  part  of  your 
body?  We’re  all  walking 
around  on  our  bony  protru- 
sions and  they’re  asking  us  if 
it  hurts!  It’s  not  exactly  a 
comfortable  feeling,”  she 
said. 

All  in  all,  the  day  hasn’t 
been  too  bad  so  far. 

“Everything  has  gone 
fine,”  said  Krebs,  “I’ve 
passed  all  my  tests.  Up  to 
this  point  it’s  been  a cake- 
walk.” 

Each  applicant  then  goes 
into  a private  setting  with  a 
doctor,  who  does  a full  med- 
ical exam.  The  doctor  also 
discusses  the  applicants’ 
medical  history,  going  over 
anything  that  might  disqualify  them.  This  is 
where  Krebs  runs  into  a problem.  With  the 
recent  birth  of  her  son,  she  had  some  follow 
up  medical  appointments  that  seemed  ques- 
tionable to  the  doctor.  This  discourages  Krebs 
because  she  really  wants  to  join  the  Air 
Force,  and  now  it  looks  like  she  may  have  a 
change  of  plans. 

“When  they  call  you  in  to  go  over  your 
medical  history,  the  doctor  said  they  needed 
more  information  about  me.  I’m  really  set  on 
doing  this.  If  I don’t  get  to  finish  I’ll  be  upset 
because  I’ve  put  so  much  time  and  effort  into 
this.” 

She  contacts  her  doctor’s  office  and  asks 
them  to  fax  over  some  of  her  medical  records. 
While  she  waits  for  the  fax,  she  heads  down 
to  lunch. 

Sitting  at  a table  with  her  new  friends, 
Stephanie  L.  Frey,  17,  of  Powhatan,  Va.,  and 
Kandy  Johns,  20,  of  Madison  Heights,  Va., 
Krebs  discusses  the  day’s  events.  The  joking 
and  laughter  seem  to  ease  some  of  Krebs’  ten- 
sion and  frustration. 

“There’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  at  MEPS,” 
she  said,  “You  just  make  friends  and  talk  to 
people,  then  you  know  you’re  not  alone.  We 
all  seem  to  be  in  the  same  age  group  and  we 
have  a lot  in  common.  I think  all  the  waiting 
has  something  to  do  with  making  friends  eas- 
ily here.” 

Back  in  the  medical  department,  Krebs 
waits  for  the  doctor’s  verdict.  Will  she  be 
able  to  continue  toward  her  Air  Force  goals? 


Finally,  she  receives  an  answer. 

“I  am  ecstatic!  Oh,  I am  so  happy!  He’s 
sitting  there  looking  at  my  paperwork  and  I 
was  really  nervous.  Then  he  says, 
‘Congratulations,  you’re  qualified,’  and  I 
said,  ‘Woo-hoo!’” 

With  medical  conquered,  Krebs  has  one 
final  step,  her  job  interview.  This  is  when  the 
applicants  schedule  their  boot  camp  dates  and 
find  out  what  jobs  are  available  to  them.  Each 
branch  of  service  works  differently  in  the  job 
selection  process.  Some  applicants  find  it’s 
easier  to  get  the  job  they  want  if  they  choose 
during  recruit  training.  Another  service  leaves 
the  job  assigning  to  the  applicant’s  recruiter. 
Each  branch  of  service  works  differently,  so 
it’s  important  for  applicants  to  fully  under- 
stand the  job  selection  process  before  they  get 
to  MEPS. 

Once  the  job  interviews  are  finished, 
everyone  meets  at 
the  operations  con- 
trol desk  and  pre- 
pares to  swear  in. 

As  they  pass  fellow 
applicants  in  the 
labyrinth  of  sterile 
hallways  that  will 
never  become 
familiar,  the  ques- 
tion is  always 
asked,  “Are  you 
swearing  in?” 

Sometimes  the 
response  is  a yes. 


but  often  the  answer  is,  “Not  today.” 

The  ceremonial  room  is  formal  with  heavy 
drapery  and  flags.  The  applicants,  lucky 
enough  to  pass  through  the  intense  scrutiny  of 
the  MEPS  staff,  line  up  in  a mini-formation 
and  take  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

Krebs  is  relieved  at  how  the  day  turned 
out  for  her. 

“That  was  a satisfying  feeling.  I completed 
my  objective.  I came,  I saw,  I conquered,” 
she  said  with  a smile. 

With  sighs  of  relief,  the  applicants  exit  the 
ceremonial  room  and  meet  their  recruiters  or 
busses  for  the  ride  home.  It’s  almost  6 p.m. 

It’s  been  a long  day.  These  applicants  know 
that  not  just  anyone  can  be  a member  of 
America’s  armed  forces,  but  they’ve  made  it 
this  far.  The  next  time  they  visit  the  MEPS, 
they  will  be  leaving  for  recruit  training,  and 
the  transformation  will  begin. 


"I  ao  solemnly  swear  that  I will  support  ana 
aefena  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States 
against  all  enemies^  foreign  ana  aomestic;  that 
I will  bear  true  faith  ana  allegiance  to  the 
same;  ana  that  I will  obey  the  oraers  of  the 
Presiaent  of  the  Unitea  States  ana  the  oraers  of 
the  officers  appointea  over  me,  accoraing  to 
regulations  ana  the  Uniform  Coae  of  Military 
Justice.  So  help  me  Goa." 

Oath  of  Enlistment 
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(Right)  At  Arlington  National 
Cemetery's  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns,  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Alan  Marinoff  (left)  takes  the 
bath  of  re-enlistment  from 
Maj.  Joseph  Dichairo  as 
Sgt.  1st  Class  Cary  Potts, 
holds  the  flag.  (U.S.  Army 
photo) 

(Below)  Staff  Sgt.  Dominic 
Vecchi,  a military  working 
dog  handler  from  the  31st 
Security  Forces  Squadron  at 
Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy,  and 
his  K-9,  Layca,  search  for 
explosives  during  a random 
vehicle  search  at  an  operat- 
ing location  in  support  of 
Operation  Enduring 
Freedom.  Explosives  detec- 
tion is  conducted  because  of 
increased  levels  of  force  pro- 
tection on  military  installa- 
tions. (U.S.  Air  Force  photo  ) 
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Around  the 


(Above)  Aboard  the  USS  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Kevin  Lewis  from 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  uses  a light  to  send  a mes- 
sage to  a nearby  ship.  (U.S.  Navy  photo) 


(Left)  Marines  push  themselves  on  an  obsta- 
cle course.  The  rope  climb  tests  their  upper 
body  strength  as  they  pufi  themselves  to  the 
tops  of  the  ropes.  (U.S,  Marine  Corps  photo) 
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